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- v ; " • Alt houqh\ciASsrooTnH vary 

there ari certain f 'gatures' tha t are common to virtually all _ 
classrcoms. These incrudp the crowding of pupils, 'the qoropulsion ! o£ v \ 
school attsnd^c^ and the axp^ctfetipn that teachers will fostdr ;j 
literacy. 'The manner in which t haW^Teatures atfe* d-=alt with in a 
classroom constitutes -th=> 'cor-- problem of control in schoolinq, The 
'most common solution to t h : problem of cpij'trol is*the standard • / . ' ✓ 
elassrodm- Alternative classroom psttinqj that appear' to be - : 
associated with differences .among childr an 9a,u b-st be under stood as 
variations on the standard a la ssroon). In 3 giro of thesi alternatives , 
higher support conditions and the positive cast of classroom, 
activities seem to reduce the disorder and alienation found in 
classrooms, particularly with, Veqard to disadvantaged "ana et.hnic 
- minority/ children^ H*wev^r f a* a n urob-r of studies sniggest, 
differences stemioiiiq from the students' 1 and teachers 1 styles within a 
classroom ar -* more prominent than differences bet w-»*n standard an<d J 
alternative educational .-5*t tings. Th-^v- findings indieat^ that the l ~ 
(sost significant changes In classrooms w Mild only b ? possible itf the 
basic qo'ndit i on* ot schooling waD- so al-ared that the standard 
classroom simply would n^t work, "(Au~hor/I? U) 
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CLASSROOM CULIURE AND THE PROBLEM OF/ CONTROL 1 , 



■ • ,. •': Joseph C. Grannis 



thejlr populations,, as teachers or pupils ar.e of one or another gender, 
afge, soc io^conqnt^c^B ta t us V" ethnicity, an3 aptitude , For' these reasons 



fee 

one might expect strong differences between the ct^lttires of various . 
\ classrooms. *' •"' ; *. . 

- ■ ■ * • : ; ■ • 

* •■' ;=:■'". .- • V ' - ■ 

.. Wrf pbsefye also, however, that -virtually all classrooms haVe in • . 

common certain features.* Formally, these features include an expectation 

" ■ , « . V ; :■" * ' w ' = " y , 

that teachers will inculcate in £ their pupils certain knowledge, skills,; 
an4 standards of conduct; the^ daily, seasonal, and. life-span time frame 
withiii which schooling" is conducted; and the high ratio of pupils to 
teachers — "high" , that is, compared with the proportion of children or 
youths to adults that is found in most settings outside 'schools. In* 
formally, classrooms are; characterized by behavior^patterhs that include 
Msnonses to these conditions— responses which,, in the eyes of many Ob- 
servers, are more siaiilar than dissimilar, , <* ' ^ 



tendency of educators and citizens ; to project their visions 0l* a better . /= ^ : , 
life on the sbHools has^ along with, modern technology, contributed to a ,^ 
^proliferation of designs for classrooms . We can" point: to classrooms 
,^jiat purport to be. open or closed, nongraded or graded ^ oriented r tb , "1 
individuals, groups 9 or a class ag a whole, and concerned mor^ with 
basics or with erirlchmehf—and for each of these and their combinations 
find a political and technical rationale Classrooms vary also m 



* A version of fhis paper will appear as a chapter in the 1980 
Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
edited by ' Wells- Fqshay . % " ' / '.- . 



The f ormal conditions of schooling' ^nerate what we can call the 



problem , of con! 

c assttfom Is 
control. Thislfifl 



;aiasirooimg*^ Indeed burning things /around some-*;* 

Lassrboms are not themselves an adaptation to 

- t '•■ ■ 

•■■ ^' * 
in^^hoolirig ^e-eor#-o4^e^ultur#-^f^a^ 

and the pupils^ yespofises to the problem of 

ir central argtmeftt. We shall begin by charac*- 



terizlag a "a tandat^^Ras^ooa culture 'and examining the sources of the 
general problem ; of jfatrol, Later the chapter will turn to variations " 
on this patr^n'ts ^Mplore tie. significance of differences among pup Us 
and between- alternative desl'gns for the classroom. Ultimately, one must 
ask how the problem of . control in classrooms^ relates to problems of 
control' in secMty at large: However, those" analyses— of which there 
are many now—that immediately/ leap *to ; the socializing and sorting func- 
tiojis of schooling overlook the, immediate origins of the problem of con- 
trol in the peculiar ecology of schools themselves, ... » 



The sameness of classrooms 



\ i Thel point' to be made first is^ot simply that all classrooms are 
alike, but that there is a standard classroom^ situation that is very. 

*' difficult! to alter^ In ths^lafii I960' s Goodlad and Klein conducted ob- 
.aiervations in 15q/ classrooms, ranging from kindergarten .through third 

"grade, and about equally distributed, between large and ^small proportions 
of disadvantaged children. . About half of £he sample schools were in- j 
volved as single schools or as part of their districts in projects or I 
activities supported by supplementary funds from local, state, raderal i 
or private sources. The time, it will 'be recalled, stood toward the end 
of a decade and a half of rationalist school reform: team teaching andl 

' ningraded instruction, for which Goodlad had been one of the most outspoke 

■ - ' ■ r- v [ ■ \ . 



proponent^ and numerous national * curriculum p^o j ae^ » •(including a, variety 
at the elementary F school level, Gpodlad and Klein found a general .pat-', 
tern which is most sharply conveyed by the physical image of the class- . 



J' 



rooms they observed* * . ^ 



In regard to seating, the kindergarten rooms almost " 
^ always provided some kind of table-and-chair arrangement , 

a pattern that faded untiT individual desks in rooms be- v - r 
^came 1 equally uniform for * the third grade , Similarly, the 
rug corners and r#a<Jing circles of the first two years had 
virtually disappeared -by . the third' and* fourth! . 

The general picture is Siat of a play-like environment 
e kindergarten, with considerable* opportunity for free- 
dom of movement arid activity » giving way to a, much more - _ , ^ 
restricted and circumscribed academic environment thereafter, ^ 
By the third grade, materials and seating arrangements *sug- ' <\ 6 *.; 
gest a passive, itmobile pattern characterized by seatwork ( ; ; 
and total group nativity under teacher direction* (Goodlad y 
and Klein-, 1970, p. 63) * 



of th 



. Overall, reading in groups was the most frequent activity observed.,^ ^ : , ■ 
Second most frequent was "independent activities", which shifted from^_ •■ / 
physical movement , especially manipulation of objects, toward aca^eral^c 

work, between kindergarten and t^rd grade, Arithmetic,, language art £ \ ^ 

t . . 4 IV. 

other than reading (writing, spelling, listening to stories, »etc.) , v ? 

singing and music, and physical education made up jthe remainder of the ■ • 

activities that, together, constituted more than 85 percent of the class- 

room events observed, Goodlad ,and Klein did find variations in this 

pattern between the "regular" and the predominantly disadvantaged classes, 



Disadvantaged children spent proportidnair^ more^tlme than a^antaged 

i 



. . .; ^ . , 

Iren in reading in first grade, but less tim^in reading inVthird^ 



re v tlie 

childi 

grade* The disadvantaged third grade children also spent less time in 
singing and music f physical educa^ioni^and independent work of a relative- 
ly creative sort or at least selected by the children * from *a set of op- 
tions . They spent correspondingly more , time in prescribed ffeAwork, ift< 



warKbooki And so forth, which Goodlad and Klein characterize! as ,f bifpy 
wo^k 1 *.* finally* tihe proportions of time spint f in arithmetic were 
comparable fdr the different classes throughout the grades. These 

' ^l— , ^ .. . / ' - t * . € -L^_— ... 

findings foreshadow those qfi other *£es^arct} : th^t we will* attend to 1 



later in the chapter^ Eoweverv Goodlad and ^ 

• . ■ ■ *■ s 1 »' ■ ' ■ 

.*! emphasis to the similarities between Alassei 



Klein end f up gluing greatest 



One conclusion stands out clearly; 
changes we have believed to ba taking 
have riot* been getting into classrooms;^* 

mended for the" schools over the *past IS years were blunted / 
on schoql and felassroom door , Second, schools mnd classrooms 
were market! by a sameness regardless of location, ^student 



A" ; ; 

any of the 
ice in schooling 
tanges widely recom- 



enrollment * and '* 
administrator . 



tig" as provided initially to^us by an 

4 



? 



f 



4 



i a considerable discrepancy 
of their own ^niovative be- 1 
observers* Tfie tfeachecs'j 



Third, there seemed s tq 
between teachers * perceptloi 

havior and the perceptions m observers* ine treaenecs^ 
sincerely thought they were individualizing instruction, ^ " 
encouraging inductive learning* involving children in 
4 group processes , and so on.- Fourth, "special'v si4>plemttnt^ 
ary* and enrichment activities and practices dif^red v^ry 
little from "regular" classroom activities, fifths S^^al^ 
or specific classroom goals were not identifiable Jto "d1>- 
servers. Instruction waq geiieral inc character and not 



v 



specifically directed to diagnosed needs p%rogress , and * 
problems of individual children, jp^chers shot with a 
shotgun, not a rifle. Sixth, the direction being pursued 
by' the school as a whole WjEs equally obscure or diffysed^ 

Sevetkh, .there appeared not to be A critical mass of 
teachers, /parents* and others working together toward de- 
veloping either a sense of direction or solutions t^o (schools- 
wide problems concerning them, * Eight parallels tui^per seyfftT 
School personnel appeared ta be .very ^Uch alone in their ^en- 
deavors . Principals tended to remain A* office^ arfd hallways 
and not " to intrude on sacred cj^sroom ground in my direct 
way, Teadhers, , although alone and presumably fre^f to teach- 
in their classrooms, appeared to be*bourid to a common '^doncep^ 
tion of what school is and s>ould be; v (Goodlad and Kleir^, 
1970i^p. 97-983 *' " s ' * ^ 4 : 



*Persorial communication from the- authors. The increase in seatwork is 
implied but not explicated in Behind the .Classroom j>Qor., > 





I 



\ 



The -Wghly- teacher dominate^ iferbal Interactions Goodlfiid and Klein 
^ observed "behind the classroom door" are very 1 consistent with those .ob- 

Served a decade before by Hughes' /(1959) in a sample of 41 bo tfi re com- 

%% . ; ' ; fc ; v v\ ' 1 ... V. * 

; mended and randomly selected elementary school classrooms. , The more \ 1 

j ^ general behavior patterns are eonjslst^ent with various obs^rvatjions in 

„ . ' elementary school classrooms, ranging from Jackson's dispassionate 

, / .■ * ' Life in Classrooms <196S) to Holt's polemical How Children, FqJ.1 (1964),' 

' V, •. At the junioi/ an4 ^s'ehior high - school level, a similar variety- of 

. studies attest to the sameness of classrooms. /The Report of the * 

• • • ' 1 .-. h ]■;.. : ■ « •'. "' • ■" • 

National Panel on High Schools and Adolescen t Edu cation (Martin ,.' 1975) , * ■ 

• ; ■" : ."' « ; ■ ■ ; / > 

to which d group of -widely exp er i ene ed^- arid distinguished educators . 
coritrdJaated^ concluded that the organization of 'high schools aro%nd the ? 

classroom unit hafe tended to reader them "inflexible. in their adaptive * 

• --. 17 / , * ' 

■ . t capacity to encdmgass x newer instructional fq^ms ^nd proceduAs," As 

r . } 1 ~> ' ' . ■ ' r - ■ " 

these newer forms and procedures—at the high school .level these in= 

■ i v " * s * / 

elude team teaching* the use of paraprofessionals r flexible scheduling, 

= V ' * , . 

y modules* minischools^ and various inductive .and experiential approaches * 
* J to learning—have been'meAnt to break the^mold of the classroom unit , 
% and in a limited numbes^of .cases have ,aone so s it appears that class- 

room orgrini^atiQ^i has tended to resist these changes , . 4 . 

^ Inside thA standard 'high school classroom, most of what tfkes place. '• 

overtly ^pt^lk; most v ff the* talk "is by the teacher ; • the typical pattern- ^ 
of talk is teacher question/student answer/ teacher i reaction followed by 
teacher%iuestion; the questions generally ^sk for recall or extrapolation * 
f - - of knowledge, making minimal demands on atudentfHV critical, creative, ) :- 

* or empathic capacities^ and such capacities of ? this -sort that the students 
do have ^e matfif estfed Jfa^re in their myriad wavj of refining the class= 
* room game 

J X 



> 



Rir 




'I* 



V 



Quotations from two flrst-ihand' accounts of l'tfe in secondary , 

■ i \ - • , / ••• « • •'. ■*• .* 

schools will Illustrate these telalms-. Cuslck participatied in the 
V ; • . ' r '"• V f >t " ' ■ . . " 

* student life of comprehensive school' that drew Iqwer-to-middle class. 



students from small tow^s And rural anxKsuburban areas . 0n% of the ob- 

* sarVatlone that Seta the "stage °* his book' Is the following J 

"■ ■•■ ■ _ - • ■■. •'• f \ > : . 

» * * Exceptions do occur, especially ia^classea. where t the 
students are divided J^to work uhlts and* tarry *out some" , , 
prJisranged experiment or project in cooperation with one 
• andther. There the teacher carries Sn his instruction by f 
. <V walking around, itteera«j!b±ng with 'them, encouraging one group 

aWa time! But these mrs classes such, as physics or chem- 
istry labs where the lab maAals and -texts lay out the step 
f * by step process to fee followed, and there* too thejmetheds , 

«• ./ / are structured and the answers set. It is riot* enough just 

• •* ■ ■ ( to say simply, that there were good and bad ,ala|ses, good 
' ' V and bad teachers . The fact was that the teaching in all 

classes, science, math, 5 English, language, was remarkably ^ 
similar . The /teacher would take cjice' of his basic malnten- 
•' , " V ance activity r take attendance, close the door,, accept 
late slips, take o%t his.btook, and call; the page number; 
. f then he would structure -the activity' by acting out the part 

• ' of questions^, encpurafer, teller, and explicator*, doing, 
.'•■•V of course, most of 'what there was to do while 'the students 

. ' • watched; warfed, and responded to his 1 cues. \Thls was the 

/\ '.' way classes were conducted day in and 'day out, (Cusick, 

1973, p. 28) ' * 

#* . ' . • » J , so 

Herridon taught 8,n*an inner-city junior high/school, "about 98 , 

percent Negro, they haL^old me downtown in the district office, as 
if* to say not entirely Negro . - ,. / 

; What did I want them to do? [ Vyantedf them "to- learn 

something about English, since that wa§ wbat they were 
spozed to learn in my' class, and specitieally I v^n^ed 
"tliem to learn something abmjt Vrlt^ng— rhow to *say what* 
they wanted on paper so that somebody else could read it* 
m ^ . /^t that brought usr feack to what ""they wanted to say^ or 

^anyway what the]! wanted to say on jpaper* THfct qught'to^ 
fc be written doA? instead $f just talked about// In this * % 
- ■ , .. respect the tAcussiona, upon wMch.fd counted, were a 

^ failure; no one found .it necesMrf to record fci©« own or 
/ anyone else's thoughts*. ^ „ . 

./ ' / ' ■ * . 

THikproblem with 9ri was to find^out what they wanted 
Vdone which neededTthe classrftfc, the school situation to 
do, which couldn't be done otherwise • (Herndon, 1965 , p,I00) 
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v , - , . . ■ - . . ... - . 

■ - : . ' /?* : . ■ ' . % •. 

v . ■ , ; • ' - 

' ■ ■ Herndon was abaent for a -mouth.' When he returned, 
*& , j • •• 

*• . ■ • ' ■ - *■ * ( 

'9D » * -greeted with am indignant ( And sincere^soundlng , % 
; * outcry* Mrs, A was a better teacher than I, *shg was a real 

teacher,, I wasn't no real teacher, she really made them work, 
, . , y not just have them old discussions every day; no, man, they 

were -'learning spoiling and , sentences anfl^all the y was spoked v 
to. V; Moreover she was strict -and didn't allow fooling Around— 
' 'all in all they felt they'd been really getting somewhere, * ^ 

1 looked in my grade book, up to now pretty empt^ of marks, , 
\ , and saw, sure enough, a whole string of .grades after each / 

* ^ name—mostly, however, F f s and zeroes, rtfany of them Had 

nothing but zeroes, which I took to mean they^had been busy 
» l t . not-doing this important work, I pointed tMs put' the 

class, but i4 didn't matter* They had .been back on Tamiliar 
ground; strict teacher, no fooling abound, no • smart-off, no * 
" . discussions about how bad school was, and plenty of. work, ^ 
That was, after all, what school was and they were in favor 0 
:, ' of it- (Ibid., p,102) 

The problem of control as discipline T ^ 

1 . ■ * ' * 

» b 

What school "is" underlies all of these observations, which brings t 
us back ta the 'problem of -control. On the surface, the problem of 
control* Is "the discipline problem" . Numberous studies ^a^i found this 
-to be among the most /salient problems teachers themselves perceive. , 
Waller (1932) i using anecdotes collected from his students, interpreted 
life in the high school classroom as a constant struggle for control* 
Loss of control oyer their classes and loss of their jobs were the two 
things teachers feared most* The problem of control underlay even those J 

classrooms in which the rows of children appeared to bq the most orderly, 

* ^ » . ■ ■ ■ \ 

■ The pupils could erupt at any moment, exploiting any weakness of the 

_ * . : '■ 9 ' V p 

< teacher/ They\mlght take off on a saying or 'gesture of the teacher, 
* 4 might/ destroy a rule by literalizing it might' introduce extraneous 

matter to disturb a discussion, and so on* *THe teachers who controlled 
their classes most successfully commanded without explanation, used^ 
punishment to define the situation of the student, manipulated pupils' 
" social relationships, expressed anger quickly and maintained it until d 

* i 

K 1 

'4- ' ' " ■ . ■ ' ■ ■ • '» 



& erisis had passed, and appealed to the mo^t relevant ideals and 
motives of their pupils. - " : + 

Waller-' s account would apply to many classrooms "today though onfe ' 
might characterize others in mdre, subtle terms . ' Most enduring' are the 
dynamics of control that Waller analyzed: the- "perilous equilibrium" 
of social order in the school, the social di«ta^ce between teacher and 
pupil, the need for the teacher not to compromise this distance in the 
ayes of other teachers, and the roles pupils play In the classroom— 
clown, bul#y, go-at, good boy, bad boy, teacher's helper and so on— some 

4 'i v 

" of them roles developed in the children's primary groups, and others ( 
roles that are more unique to the classroom* 

Smith and Geoffrey some thirty'-five years later, analyzed an urban 

' eighth gra'de classroom in terms that are remarkably consistent with 
Waller's dynamics, especially considering that the conceptual framework 
of their analysis was painstakingly built by'applyin'g to their observ- 
ations theoretical sources that were far removed from Waller, the spare 
and elegant sociological concepts' of He-mans, Smith and Geoffrey add to 

' Waller a time perspective derive^ -from their having observed with^fifipffrey 
as the 'teacher for « year in a single classroom,. Thus one sees\in their 

'" account not only individual student, roles— the court jester, the nonworker— 
but an Intricate process of interweaving the children's and the teacher's 
expectations'' as certain behavior sequences spiral to form the individual- 
in-^he role. Defining "classroom control" as "the relationship between 
teacher direction, usually verbal, and a high probability of pupil com- ' 
pllAnce" (Smith and Geoffrey, 1908,' p. 67), the authors .identified four 
stages of- tne teacher's establishing initial control^, "Grooving the 

1 v . " ' ' ■ ■ ■ " . ■ 

children" involved the teacher's stating the rules and commanding activities-; 




Withdwjt ouch explanation, jhxit with enoug^ warmth, humor, and pleasure 
1 in the activities themselves*, to infuse the classroom "belief "; systems 

,/.■■'"■ ;/ - . ' ..." ■ 

^with ' , sentiments n to form elassrootfC "norms", "I mean it, 11 "following 



throughr- , - , '-and-^of tuning -the-- to 

* ■ : .■ * ■ .» / < "3 • . t *. *■■ . , = j 

:■■ * ' = ' ' . ■ 1 J ' : - -V '■' ■" 

the subsequent; stages of establishing control, .. t 
! " • As Waller emphasized/ and reeeht studies have reaffirmed, it is 



not only the teacher "wHo establishes control, A new teacher especially' 

V \-\.-' ' ' 

■is socialised to thd role of disciplinarian >y other teachers and by 
' fhe pupils themselves, McPherspn (1972) identified four major strands 
- o£ the self-iniage of the teachers in a school in which she herself 

; * t p / - i j . ' 

taught: disciplinarian, director of learning , ' Indus tr iocs worker , and 

one deserving just and equitable treatment. 

, . # '• » ▼ » ....*». 

The most clearly observable aspect of a teacher was 
- her success or failure as a preserver of discipline, 
• " . . • "Successful teachers do not have problems," 
/: "To have , to send a child to the principal is to ''admit 

v i that you can 1 t control the kids. 1 " a 

So it was, in th£ area of discipline that the standards 
: of role perf ormanca" were clearest- and that the attempts at 
J social control *by older over younger and newer teachers were .. .'" 
*, most evident. (Mefhergon, 1972, p. 31) * r . 

< ' . • •• - * 1 * - • . - V >; 

Fuller ^sumsuariEed as follows the data Reported in six studies that 

-) examined beginning teacher s f problems without severely restricting- the 

alternatives among which *the teachers cfould chooses 

As it is reported by these investigations, what we 
know is that beginning teachers are concerned about class \ 
CQntrol, abQut their own content adequacy, about the situ* * 
, ations in* which they teach and about evaluations by their 
, supervisors, by their pupils' and, of their' pupils by them- ■ /; 
^ 1 selves , ( v ■ . / 

% ^ " T^e consistency of these findings is remarkable in the , 
light -of" the different populations surveyed. The consistency 
lies not only in the similarity of concerns expressed but in 
the absence of concern about topics which are usually included 
in- education courses t ■ instructional design, methods of pre-' 
senting subject matter, £ss£j&pment " of pupil learning, dynamics 



of child behavior and so efflT; (Fuller, 1969, p. 10) 



"' On the basis of a Tange of studies, 'Fuller argued persuasively for 
a developmental conceptualization of teachers 1 concerns * from a pre- 

* 

teaching phase that Is quite vague about the classroom to an early 
teaching pha£e of concern with' self, as characterized above, to , finally* 
a phase of late concerns focused on pupil gaih and self evaluation as 
opposed to* personal gain and 'evaluation by others* Fuller observed that 
a teacher could get "stuck". in the second of her threes phases * .From g 
more" socio logical* and ecologdeal perspective , we might hypothesize 'that f 
the basic conditions of schooling that constitute the problem of control , 

* " * * i *•» 

f * * * .'* '.' * 

ensnare most teachers .in Fuller's initial teaching phase. 

Lortie (1975) discusses teachers' opinions s documented in: other 
studies and confirmed by his own surveys, that education courses had not— 
adequately prepared them to deal with the problems of classroom discipline 
and management, the courses being too "idealistic" and "out of to^ch with 
reality". Teachers learn to take the role of teacher 4^rgely ^firough 
the i3, 000 hours they spend in classrooms, on the average, before grad- , 
nation, and then through their experience as teachers themselves, 
Teachers=to=be underestimate the difficulties of the f^ e > DUt still 
there is not much shift in their conceptualization of it after entry to 
the role. Lortie takes this to be evidence of the limited influence 
other teachers have on a given teacher's idea of how to implement the 
role, though the pressure to maintain control is strong from other teachers 

On the theme of the sameness of classrooms s Lortie surmises that 

the classroom unit is, maintained, with low interdependence of classrooms, 

^ ■ 
because of the high turnover rate of teachers and the greater ease or 

adapting classroom units to local population changes, In our own view, 

the moral difficulties of rationalizing the teaching role contribute to 



the persistence' -of the autdnomou^classroom. About half, the teachers 
interviewed in one of Lottie f s surveys "emphasized moral outcomes' that 
would result from their workik. - b 



Teachers are charged .with maintaining good orders/and 
discipline in their classrooms. It is highly probable, in 
my view ^ that elaborations along moral lines, in addition 
to demonstrating continuities within teaching, give addi- 4 
tional meaning to these . disciplinary activities* KLortie, 
1975, pp. 112-113) 

k 

The possibility of interpreting the conditions of schooling 2g a^ 
way congruent with one's own moral principles may be .greatest in one\s 
"own 11 classroom,- whatever stage of .development, in Fuller f terms , a 
teatfher is at, The autonomy of the plassroom'also protects the teacher 
-from being observed in moral, compromises, be they screaming, favoring 
compliant children, or more subtle departures -from an ideal. The .mystiqt 
of teaching, the feeling of many that the problem of control defies 
pedagogy, the sacrosanctum -of the classroom, seems to emanate from this 
personal moral factor, 

\ 

The problem of control and the conditions of schooling 

We alluded at the outset to three basic conditions of schooling, 
the expectation that teachers will accomplish learning in their pupils, 
the time frame of schooling, and the high ratio of pupils to teachers.*. 
We turn to these now to ask discipline should be such a problem in 
the school, and what further ramifications control has in the culture 
'of classrooms.. Waller (1932) anticipated much of what, we understand 
today from a sociological point of view, while Jackson (1968) presents 
the most complete ecological analysis* Smith and Goeffrey (1968) combine 
these perspectives. We shall take up the-three basic conditions of 
schooling in the reverse order of their statement above. 
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i. The ratio of children to adults . A far larger, number of 

~ — V , & 

children or youths — simply in the aggregate, and in p^portlon to adults- 



is present In classrooms and schools than in any^ setting of everyday 
life outside of school (or church school), except certain recreation 
settings* Jackson explores the implications of this crowding in detail* 
He attributes to it teachers' determining' who will and will not speak, 
allocating supplies, granting special privileges , and serving as official 
timekeeper. The necessity of waiting, the ^denial of desire as, for ex- 
.ample s only some can answer /a question or be granted a request and the 
frequency of interruptions, are shown tp be further consequences of the 
crowding of children in- classrooms . 

Most poignant of all is what Jackson summarizes as the requirement 
that children be "alone in the crowd", ignoring the potential distrac- 
tions of peers with whom they are more intimately associated than they 
are likely to be, again^ in such numbers, in settings outside ot school, 
This last point is particularly crucial, in that it especially seems to 
arise out of the circumstances of the school situation itself, rather 
' than obviously serving some socializing function for future life, 

A further implication can be drawn, the underside of the points 
that Jackson has made* The crowding of children in classrooms makes it 
difficult for them to exercise the peer competencies, the skills of 
regulating their relationships to one another, that the children are al- 
ready developing in settings outside the school, Younger children play- 
ing in unsupervised settings rarely interact in groups exceeding three 
or four individuals. Where larger numbers of young children (still 
rarely as large asiu school) are coordinated, they tend to be organized 
by adults or by older youths in a game, a party, or an adventure. In 
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any case, the activities are almost invariably related to; physical 
things, the toys and found objects, spaces, and- surfaces of children's 
play. Things mediate . children ' s relationships to one another. This 
ii the social order that kindergarten recognizes , It ijs thus quite 
understandable that young children might hie "unruly" when they are con- 
gregated in large number s^and expected to orient almost exclusively to 

language encoded, information $ spoken or written. The children's al- 

/' 

ready learned rules for regulating their interactions do not apply 9 and 

/ 

ijk fact they will resort . to these rules — forming spontaneous groups " 
and making play objects of whatever comes to hand-pwhenever the pressure 
to attend to exclusively language encoded information is relaxed, 
-"Socializing" young children to the standard classroom is thus no.t just 
a matter of teaching them the expected conduct once=*and=f or-all , but 
ope of continual vigilance to maintain it. • ^ 

/ 1 As children grow older, the patterns of their interaction changes 
but the end result remains problematic for a classrc^L. The childr en's 
friendship bonds strengthen ? not to the same degree for every child, 
but in networks wherein increasingly stable clusters of children are 
directly or indirectly connected to certain Individuals who emerge as 
the centers of attraction—though some children (Gronland (1959) estimated 
11 to 22 percent of the children in all classes at all grade levels) 
are persistently excluded. Outside the classroom, in the extracurricular 
activities of schools and in the settings of the children's/youth's non- 
school recreation—streets and fields, fast food establishments , car 

j- 

parks, community dance centers , parses , and so on— the children interact, 
or watch the action, in increasingly larger numbers with minimum adult 
organization or surveillance, if any at all. The largest interactions, 



it: 



for example sports contests and dances, continue to be organized 
around things , but language emerges as 4 a sufficient medium for many 
social activities, Some interpretations of "adolescent society" argue 
that youths are exercising capacities for leading and f olJ_owinf^ f or 

... Q * . , . 

self assertion and affiliations that will be prized when they are adults 
-(Coleman, 1961; cf. Henry, 1965), Youths eagerly take what part-time . * 
work is available to them, and in recent years some have been^actlve 
in political causes™desegregation, antiwar activity, and ecology, 
One of every ten girls today become^ pregnant before age 17, and an in- 
creasing number ©f^a^trffescents formally marr^ while still in high school. 
However, the limited opportunities for youths to participate in the 
economy and political system, linked with the continuance of mo,st in their 
childhood homes^ past the point when they are biologically capable of 
forming separate families, results in their capacities being, to say the 
least out of phase wjth what adult society is prepared to accomodate, - 

It is the crowding of these youths into the secondary school that 
the Martin Report (op, clt,) emphasizes. The report argues that the 
sheer logistics of maintaining custody of youths in school for six or 
more hours a day, not just in classes, but in study halls, libraries, 
cafeterias, hallways, and so on, disperses the teachers allotted to a 
school in such a way that the average class has to be large. Of course, 
one must ask why a certain proportion of teachets to students, resulting 
in a relatively constant range of class sizes, has been allotted to 
schools in modern times. What society is willing to pay for teachers 
certainly figures iri this somehow. Society's valuatiori of teachers, 
however, is based in part on some 4stli^te 6f how many teachers it r en- 
quires to do the work of 'schooling . It miftght not bfi too outrageous to 



suppose that 20 to 40 students r^p^esents the comfortable and barely 
telerable extremes to which a teacher f s^oice and ^vision can be adapted ^ 
from the front -of the room, f *In wa^s that we .shall explore further below, 
the standard pupil-tyeacKer ratio might thus tend to perpetuate the tradi- 
tional modes 4 of teaching ■ with which it is consistent. Be this as it 
may, adolescents are bound to test- themselves, to express their interests 
ln,-4>ne another, to, pull, out now one and now another stop in the exquisitely 
elaborated instruments ofv their social expression, in (the most ordinary 
Converse of the classroom. / For t.he adolescent, p.erhaff even more than 

for the younger child, a classrooms, is a potential forum. For the teacher 

• : ' v, t \ 

o£*addRtesee.n£B, as -of younger children, It is necessary either to employ 



f 

their social compe£enciels or. tp repress them, • 

ii\ The time frame of schooling . • ■ - 

The fact that children are required to attend school. for certain 
days and hours between the ages of six and s-ixteen 1 clearly relates to 
the youths we have just been discussing,, as part and parcel of their 
exclusion from adult society, Stinchcombe -(1969) has demonstrated, that 
those youths for whom the connection between schooling and subsequent 
employment is most tenuous are the most alienated from high school , par- 
ticularly lower class males. Drop-out statistics tell the same story, t> 
At the same time, exclusion affects all students in ways that the drop- 1 
out statistics do not begin to estimate, 

What more general effect on school experience does the requirement to 
-attend school have? Jackson (1968) reviewed a variety of earlier and more 
recent studies of both younger and older children's feelings about school. 
These studies showed relatively small proportions of students with 
strong feelings of like or dislike^ after the earliest years of school. Most 
students' feelings toward . school could be characterized as stereotyped ^ 



acceptance or indifference, A, provocative finding in.two studies, howeveJ 

, . • • . . t V . 

was thatf students .who indicated a liking for school most often selected 

I # . / {' 

negative adjectives from a 'checklist to describe their typical classroom^ 

feelings. Contrary to conventional. school' wisdom, the studies contain \ 

* " : ■ * ' 

nb . evidence for a correlation between students^ 1 academic success and 

their liking of school. Jackson relates all of this t,o school's becoming 

* . t - ■'■ . ■ . . 

"old hat**', holding few surprises "after the first few thousand ho^irs of 

■attendance" (!). Jackson points also to the, fact that children' must at- 
tend school whether they -want to or not. To' us this latter fact has the 
prior significance^' linking fl$si of all to the physical quality of* * 
•school life, its peculiar miiture of passivity and "many things happening 
that Jackson describes so Iff actively. School attendance is prescribed 
legally in terms of days and hours of a spaa of 'years. The law affects 
'meet directly the distribution of children's activity' in time. School 
starts'' and ends at prescribed hours of the day. The tempo of activity 

K n 

from minute to minutc' v speeds up and slows down in a 'regular rhythm punc- 
tuated by arrival, snacks^r recess, luncheon, the brief breaks at> class 
or* activity changing time, Jarid t he approach of a day's,- a week's, and. a 
season's end. It is lifted oJ depressed by lessf^gular happenings ! 
special assemblies, fire drills, jokes, things falling, working, failing, 
'whatever events can occasion an outburst of app^ciatlon or a groan of 
.despair. Children's energies course through school like waters in a 
stream, moving faster or slower as the stream bed' changes, and finding 
their way even under ice. Our analysis qf crowding emphasizes the social 
dimension of schooling, while t£e knowledge required in school directs 
us to its intellectual aspect. The fact of compulsory school attendance 
focuses us on the physical dimension of the school environment. Control 
of a physical aspect of children's lives, their.; «fene f is the point of 



It remains*' to be said that the, time frame of schooling does not en- 
tirely dictate how the* children's energies are to be' regulated , AS the ^, 
crowding^ of children^ creates the problem of control of their social pro- ^ 
pensities** children's restriction in time creates the problem o.f control'* 

of their activity. Teachers, might attempt themselves to , control' children \b 

: / . , - - - ■ 

y ' * . f 

energies entirely, or they nfight a^ccompda^e more to the' chUldr&n s own, 

individual and cultural, definitions of work-, play-, and rest-time: 

, . ' ? " f . ^ .; / . . ■ 

iti. The expectation that teachers -will foster literacy 

The teaching of reading, writing, arithmetic, and knowledge articulated 

■* if ' S ' 

by these means^-broadly speaking* the development of literacy—is very 

* - ' / 

much a matter of control. First of all, just the fact that certain in- 

" - % ■ 7 ■ ' ] < 

dividuals, all of them adults, have been officially designated as "teachers" 

. \. ' ■ ■ * « ' ■ < V 

suggests that it is their knowledge which' i& to be deiinitive \±n the class- - 
room. This does not simply mean that teachers 1 ^answers are correct answers, , 

i 1 

The very form in which .knowledge is to be demQnstrated — as answers to quesj . 

" ' " ' '/-■ 

tions, story tellings moves in a game, or actions of a craft— is itself • 
j 

= a definition of knowledge, Thus" trie form that the teacher fosters "con- 

i 

veys knowledge about knowledge. If a teacher is pressured by environmental 
circumstances • into/ the enactment of one or another form, the teacher's 
i;ole sanctions this as knowledge none-the-less , 
:.v For anyone to teach 'reading, writing and arithmetic to any number of 

others would involve the exercise of control in some way* Consider \ simply 

' 1 ' , ~ - \ * v " 1 ' s ; \ 

the nature of the alphabet. In so far as its letters 'Stand for sounds;, 

' ' ■ - ' 1 „ \, \ ■ 

that combine to form the woreU of spoken language* "decoding" and f, encod 

*. ■ * #* * 

ing" might be though to *e* ^purely rational processes. In certain respec 



ts. 



° "however , the alphabet is highly (arbitrary i the shapes * used to represent 
the sounds, tfie order A to Z in* which the Alphabet i t s transmitted, and, 

... £• ' ", * • : , : : - * 

parpicularly in* English* the*i,nexact correspondence between the letters 



- ' and iounds as a given letter may* stand for more than one s©und» and a 
* ' given sou^d can be fortned from more than ,pna comb inatigiri of "letters. 

I ' k ^Leatt^lng ^r^^id ^rite, and In partly Similar waytl/the learning of 

' * -aritWnqjtlC i j^^Hntails*accQtaodat,ten To^convantions as -well ap/ shear* 



in 



- ; |>e* ceptua'l discrimination **and reasoning,^ What we mean, by "control" 
/this* case is linked to what: Dawe (if ted in f Young, 1971) has called j J 

7 the Imposition of 'meahiiil 1 ' 1 • Spelliitg" ^ s ^' blatant example of this for 



' ' v 'virtually all schqpl 'children, a p&radj^pa for moreNsmbtle disciplines 

"of knowledge to come, -#or children whqs^ spoken laftguage/is not standard . 
' English, the Imposition of meaning in learning *to read/ilnd write is com- *V 

•* r ■ " i' ^ / L?u fc * ^ ■ i 

pounded, ( a -. ? * i 

. ' \' • - " / ' - . . 

r Readingjf^riteing r and- at- least ' advanced arithmetic are" conducted 1 «jf-. 

* clusiv^ly through "Bym6o Is. One gets virtually no lnformatiot| from Isolate^ 

f. 1 symbolii directly*^ ^formation is extracted from their connection with 

* other symbols of their system, and .whatever associations^ they may have 

t a / ' '* ' ' " • • \ - 1 , ; * m * 

with sensory Experience'. This distinguishes symbols from concrete things 

- ' ■ ' * >\ 

I * and events, which coi^ain relatively more information |withln the jr^ shapes 

0nd boundaries, information that, further', yields more directly to sensqtry • l > 

# - ' v 

actions • / ' % ^ 

That symbols can be used to represent objects and events one has not 



experienced constitutes their most immediate power, and simultaneously 
presents a problem of access to their leaning. Progressive educators' 
.criticism of exclusively verbal and numerical mode's of conveying knowledge 
in classrooms concentrated on the superficiality and distortions v or -under- 

standing that, can result from having to employ concepts whose referents k 

< - - ' ' ' • \ ^, 

have not been directly experienced (Browtlell' and Hendricksori, 1.950V. In, 

"characterising this as "passive" learning the progressives also anticipate . , 

/ ' ' s f 
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the point of view vtyLcfi. Pf*get (^70)' especially ha^worked out, ("that 
thought must be; devalued through actions concrete objects before it 



St 
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can operationalized mora 'formally . Piaget , however $ lead? us to^ the # 

fdgtf of a more profound level of the problem of meanings let lis say of 

the problem of control over meaning, one that the progressives slighted, 

' ■ ' ' * -t f * * * 

This is the' capacity of '.symbolically represented knowledge to form and 

* " ' K * " ' . ' 

transform experience, to * arrange the objects and events symbols refer t% 

in relationships tnk^are not simply induced from experience. 

Aba tract ion^-the separation of properties from things and events in 

their contexts to define categories and relationships-is crucial to the 

regulations of Experience in modern' society , Modern scieiiie, industry, 

agriculture* comme^te* administration s communications and warfare (how, 

jt * " " - ^ 

dan we leave .this out?) all depend upon abstraction, That children and 

■ youths from different iectors of -society' have different degrees of access 

to this "mode of Wiriktag will be central to questions to-, be pursued later- 

1 ' * - 

£ * ' - i 

in this chapter. Here we can, observe m6re slmplls tically that schools 

in our society are expected to foster abstract thought, Blum has specu^ 
lated that "remoteness from everyday life... is an important element in 
legitimating academic knowledge in schools" (Blum, 19-71, p. 154) X Why 
would this be so? The capacity of remoteness for legitimating 'academic- 
knowledge "derives in part from the part abstraction plays in the control , 
of. the systems of modern life, At least one* intended or claimed function 
of academic knowledge is the transmission of this control to students, 

Abstraction itsej^s however, is not the only source of the remoteness 
of academic knowledge^ Another source is suggested more by the term 
' "academic" itself. This is the ract that the disciplines of knowledge' 
have been organized around bodies of information and conceptual frameworks 



that are'ed^entrfonal, tfie knowledge compacts of the academies, These" ' 

<** ^ v 4 ' - * * - * . - * 

conveniens » more complex thmn those of the^alphabet , 'link academics to 

■ • , ' * i 

q^a another in a "common discourse tha^^nstitutes for them a different 

"reality" from the reality of nonparticipants. As a "discipline" become? 
* 'Subject" the conventions become submerged , yet they continue to con- 
trol meaning nonetheless. The difference is that the learner^halt less 
access to the rules' t>f a subject than a parent discipline, except the * 
most primitive rule ©f all, which is to replickte "the contents of the fc 

. ■ • : " „ 

subject, f * <f * 

A final aspect 6f academic knowledge is somewhat paradoxical in re- 
lation to its basis in conventions 4 This is what Goody and Watt (1962) 
have;^ilineated as the solitary and individualistic nature of writing and 
reading as* communication. Not only is communication through writing more 
solitary just mechanically, compared with talk, but there is less oppor- v 
tunity for immediate adjustment of dif f erenees . of interpretation between „ 
reader and writer .than between speakers. This can cut two ways in a 
classroom. On the one hand, writing can -be developed as a personal medium 
of expression, and the discussion of writing, or reading done in common 
can emphasize individual pupils' differences of interpretat|op. On the % 
other hand, reading, and writing can be used to isolate pupils from one * 
another, however consciously or unconsciously this may happen, * The process 
is most conspicuous in seatwork that is "busy work", It also enters into 

■ 4 

the classic pattern of teacher question/pupil answer/ teacher reaction fol- 
lowed by teacher question, as the teacher takes the presumed standpoint 
of the author of a reading, especially a textbook, and monitors Hfce pupils 1 
interpretation of the reading. This links the nature of reading and 
%writipg to^the evaluation that Jackson underscores as gnother pervasive 



<• ■ ■ ■■■ • . . 

quality of classroom life, Reading and writing and their* discussion 

evoke evaluation* They can further be employed to occasion evaluation, 

where the latter is central to the teacher's, control of the pupils* social 

relationships , and -in the maintenance of the teacher's authority more 

% 

generally* 

t . 4 ... * 

What all this amounts to is that by 'its very nature the intellectual 

material of schooling requires the learner's acceptance of cultural con- 

T^j^tinns at various levels of ahstractness , More often than not, however, 

the* classroom teacher does not share with students the intellectual gains 

and trade-offs of these eonventions^but requires instead the atudenta* 

submission to a more personalis tic authority, the teacher's own knowledge, 

Much of what we hpve been saying here about academic knowledge and 

control can be illustrated by a discussion Hughes recorded in an inter- ' 

mediate ^tb6.b classroom* ^ f , 

Teachers Incidentally, did the California Indians have a pretty 

easy life? 

Arthur: No, 1 

Teacher: Yen, they did, Arthur, Don't you remember? Who can tell 
me^ about It? .(Hands up) Eddie, 

Eddies ' (Tells about Indians not having to work) 



Teacher, Why didn't they have to work as hard as other InSians? 
Larry. 

Juarry : They didn't have to fight* 

Teacher: They were peaceful Indians* But one fact, . One word will 
answer it. Robert. 

Robert, (Tells about freedom) 

Teacher : That's right. They had freedom* Rebecca. ^ 

'Rebecca: Lots of food. 

Teacher: Yes, they had lots of food, Janice. 

Janice* (Says more about food) 

Teacher i All right, but why did they have lots of food? 

■ « <* c . 
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Childs ; They had all the food they wanted. 
Teacher: All right, why? ;^ * * 



Child: (comments) * 

" ' • . Teacher: All right, but there is still one thing 1 wanted you 
Jto say. 



'i 



s . > 'child: - = (Tries to t>el\ about raising crops) I can't" think of the 
^, h " word, ; • ** 

- r 

Teacher i~ Fertile, . 
Child! 'Yes. • 

Teacher • I'm going to tell you* I wanted you to think this out, 
One reason was because of the climate. Things grew the 
year round. The winters were not severe and there was 
. always plenty of- food, 

(Hughes, 1959, pp. 105-106) 

Tttis Is a rather haphazard course of learning, for any child* The 

rules that govern meaning are. opaque, To the extent that children have 

difficulty mastering these rules, communication is threatened, and the 

teacher's questioning must serve a more general strategy of holding the 

3 

class together. The discussion above is skating on the brink of "the > 
discipline" problem. Allow us to point to the deliberate pun. 



p pe" congruence of classroom controls ^ 

Each of the three bii&ic features of schooling discussed to this 
point, the crowding of pupils, the compulsion of school attendance, and 
the expectation that teachers will foster literacy, entails a heavy 
exercise of control. Still we have recognized at each point that things 
could go more than one way. 

Teachers cowld employ or, repress pupils 1 social competencies, could 
share more or less control over the coursfe of activity, and could exclude 
or include pupils in the explicit construction of knowledge, .These possi- 
bilities together with the constraints in which they are couched, constitute 

21 ■ 
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the core problem of control inherent to schooling. They , are problematic 

even before we raise the question of how social class and caste affect 

,J *, 3 - ,; ; » 1 ' •.■ 

schooling. Before turning to this quesiton, let fis ask why the standard 

V * * i ■ • . 

classroom, the s,et of the more restrictive of each of these alternatives $ 

Emerges as the most common solution to the problem of control. The most 

- encompassing, explanation combines social ecology and developmental psychology 

Space only allows us to suggest the argument here, f 

Recall that we have connected ,thtf three Ipasie conditions of schooling 

) ■ 

to the social, the physical, and the intellectual aspects oi the teaching- 
learning environment, The connections might have beenldralfn^Pln oth^p^- 
ways',- For example, Foshay (1974) adds to th^se three domains another three, 



the emotional, the aesthetic; and the spiritual realms of the curriculum 
and the learning environment,^ In our view, these are variations on the 
social, the physical, and the intellectual, emphasising the affective as- - 
pects of judgments of the good , the beautiful^ and the true. The idea we 
have attempted to set-up. is that the social, , physical , and intellectual _^ 
domains of environmen^^^ot just in schools but more generally, tend to 
be congruent vfith one another, Intuitively, this idea is" conveyed by the 
image of the standard classroom quoted from Good^ad and Klein on page 3 
above, Operationally, it is best understood in terms of human judgments : 
an individual tends to orient consistently to one, or another authority 
for all three kinds of judgments to be made in a given environment, intel- 
lectual i social, and physical, or matters of the true, the good, and the 
beautiful (pleasing or tolerable to the^serises, etc.)* Thus if a teacher 
gees hlm/or herself as the ultimate arbiter of wfiat is true in the^knowledge 
realm of the classroom^, the teacher is likely also to assume the role' of 
ultimate authority fb,r social and physical questions as well. If a child 
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perceives th6 teaeher as thi authority or not thd authority! in one of . " 
these realms, the child equally tends to see the teacher this way in the f 
nrtiAr -TAnTum- ^iy^-ng-the—psycho logic- of this- no^-^l-et-ug-say -t-hat—fer — — 
the teacher to accept- the child as ttie authority! or ap an authority to 
be negotiated with, in anj of these realms — again, matters of the true , 
.the good, and the bea^tiful^the teacher must accept the child as an ar- 

r ■■ - . 

biter in the remaining realms, Relating this to Fuller f s theory of 
teachers 1 development, if a teacher has, perhaps in^educat ion .courses, ^ 
been persuaded of the validity of the child's own intellectual construction 
of reality, the teacher cannot act effectively on this without correspond- 
ing views of the meaning" of the child's social and physical activity 

■ • • ■' \ ■ 1 

CCf* Harvey, Prather, White, and Alter, 1966)- The fact that teachers are 

p£©|ably not. conscious J of these distinctions, and children certainly not 
sov in the everyday running course of classroom events, does not contra- 
dict but father adds weight to ou£ basic supposition* In short, an 
individual tends, to look to some^soUrce in an environment , , be it self or 
other, to determine what's "right" in all matters, 

Environments influence individuals 1 judgments through both their 
pragmatic and their symbolic properties. Individual desks facilitate cer- 
tain behaviors and impede others. They also signify that certain behaviors 
are expected and others not expected. Each of the three basic conditions 
of schooling conveys first—initially and most emphatically — the message 
that the teacher is supposed to be in control, The herding of children 
into social situations to which their rules do nqt apply, the 1 external 
regulation of their energies, the conventions of knowledge to which they 
must submit,, all signal that the teacher is to exercise control* , Prag- 
matically and symbolically, these conditions reinforce one another {Finn* 

■ \ ,6 

1972) , To be changed significantly, a classroom or school must be impacteid 

= ] # . 
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physically, socially, and. t^ellectually CSarasrn, 1971) 



-bmtwOTn— cib&s grooms — • - — - — — , „• — ----= 

The, diffetenees In alassroom pufture that appear to be associated ■ 
wi|h differences among children are best underitood aa variations onN^e 
standard classroom, A gradual accumulation of studies, especially in the 
ethnographic mode, is filling details of these variations, 

Metz (1978) observed c^assWbms in the upper 1 and lower tracks of 
three junior high schools in a city where it was the policy that a given 

i • 

teacher be assigned to glassies at both levels, The academic separation 
of the children was based .on prior school achievement, which probably con- 
tributed to the fact {that it was strongly associated with social class and 
ethnic separation— since previous school expedience, not just ability, 
is reflected in achievement, The upper track students fe^pected. school-to— - 
influence their growth and to be treated as "junior partners", i.e., to 
have their opinions tak4n serio^ly* The lower track studentji did not see 
any justification for performing the tasks of school, except that* as in 
Herndon's classes, that was "the way it spozed to be !f , and they did not 
have the upper track students' sense of proprietorship in the school, 

Metz writes, . 

P Fp,r teachers, one ? of the most important aspects of students 1 
, ' behavior is the challenges which all classes make as they get to 
know a teacher and attempt to establish patterns to their own 
liking in areas of disagreement, . Teachers in Canton were system- 
atically questioned about these challenges, and all agreed that 
they were a fundamental fast t)f classroom interaction, .. ' " 

Most agreed that students in Tracks Three and Four posed 
y theirs primarily through overt physical or verbal disorder, while ^ 
those in Track One and Honors Classes most often test the teacher s 
mastery of the subject and related intellectual matters, (Metis, 
1978, pp, 4-5) , ' \. 

When the children engageiiin explicitly .prescribed behavior in 
class, it was more boisterous, expressive, and public in the lower tracks 



and mora private or "sneaky' 1 in theiupper tracks ? e (Be© also Schwartz, 
1976) Taachers, in turn, responded with different management and discip- 

ry-te^niques-in-^^^^ — The_latter children 
were assigned more to independent routine written tasks, which -cut down c 
on the opportunity for collective interference* Metz speculates that 

this was also more comfortable for the children themselves, as they were 

. > ■ -<* — • 

less exposed to public failure in independent work. The upper track students 
were engaged in more class discussion. Teachers ^ess often felt they had 

to count ervene befhavior in the upper track classes , and when" they did, an 

• .. . f * 

academic stratagem, for'example a question aimed at a napping child, usually 
sufficed to restore the expected order. In the lower track classes, teacher 
attempts to quell student misbehavior were harsher, more protracted, and 
further removed from the substance of the acadamic task concerned, 

Metz's study strongly suggests an interpretation for the Gqpdlad and 
Klein finding that, already in the primary gradiNFr disadvantaged children 
were assigned more tosaatwork, One could ask, however, if this is not 
a constructive adaptation to the children f s needs or learning styles. 
On the basis of still other studies, we would argue that in most cases 
It is not. The kind of "independent" activity that Is involved hare is \ 
typically associated with low percentages of time engaged in the presumed 
task. Grannis (1978), in geological observations^ of second "grade class- 
rooms recommended as exemplars of several different models in Project 
Follow Through (the primary grade sequel to Head Start), found that, across 
the models, children tended to be "on task 11 only 64 percent of the time 
that they spent in those self -paced arithmetic and ianguagff 3 t|ts actlv- 
ities which they had had no part in selecting, and the materials of which 
.contained no explicit feedback to confirm the correctness of the children's 
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operations Can answer card, jmswers in the margin, manipulative materials, 
etc*) * Time*en task dropped to *6l percent if* one considered just those 



situations where, in addition, the children were discouraged from int^r- 
acting with one another* I^-other words, the children interacted anyway, 
and the task materials; furniture arrangements, and teacher "delists" 
Ccf* Itounin, 1970) conveyed" mainly the message that interaction was, not 
■relevant to the task! Conversely, the same children — "disadvantaged" , 
of course — were progresslve^^^pre on task as they gained more control 
over self-paced * activity, l*e,, as they could interact, were provided 
with materials that contained feedback, and had at least some choice of 
the specific task they pursued* However these more consistently learner 
controlled conditions were relatively scarce in the self-paced arithmetic 
and language art^ activities, i.e. the seatwork, of most of these class- 
rooms, A variety of ^ther studies (e.g*, McDonald, 1976} suggest that 
inconsistent, let us say "low' support" , conditions, predominate in class- 
room seatwork generally, with correspondingly low percentages of ta^c * ^ 
engagement, Finally, there is mounting evidence that time engaged in acad^ 
emic tasks is associated with achievement in those tasks (a s g, Fisher, 
Filby, Mar Have, Cahen, Dishaw, 'Moore, and Berliner, 1978}* Thus low 
task engagement predicts low achievement, to which we must add that it 
is likely tOv generate, if Indeed it does not represent, alienation, 

Further aspects of 'recitation or discussion in classes with economic- 
ally or ethnically minority children are Important to note, A pattern u 
reported in a variety of studies involves the" teacher's asking more con- , 
crete questions of lower-income than of higher-income children* Leacock 
(1969) observed this in arithmetic, reading, and social studied instruc- 
tion in contracting inner-city elementary school classrooms, teacock 
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stresses the consequences of the pattern,, the perpetuation of the cate'-\ 
gories of thought that control relationships in society and between seei- 
ety and nature* (See also Keddie, 1971) Smith and Geoffrey show how 
Geoffrey shifted his level of questioning in a^social studies lesson from, 
more abstract to more concrete in order to; obtain what he reco'g^ize^ as 
* -' correct angers froii his students (Smith and Geoffrey f 1968* p s 179). 
Without our denying the socializing affect.this latter explanation^ 
closer to the classroom, appears to be very important to attend to, (See 
Turner, 1974, on the question of teleologies! explanation here,) *It 
is intriguing in this connection that Goodlad and Klein found that most 
of the children's answers to the questions they observed teachers asking 
in primary grade classrooms were corrpct. Perhaps one could (amend this 
to -say the answers were accented by the teachers , including ^n this way 
"the device by which a teacher "accepts" an unwanted or divergent answer in 
the process of dismissing 4 - it,, as in the California Indians discussion 
quoted above*. Obtaining, correct answers seems to be central to the use 
* of recitation to -manage a class , as-much as to develop knowledge and un- 
derstanding in their own right. Where children have less access to the 
knowledge in question ahead of time, or from their experience, the first, 
tactic appears to be to ; obtain the answers from other children in the 
/ class, the second tactic to lower the level of the questioning, and the 
third to dissolve the discussion in favor of seatwork, 

- ..A number of sociolinguistic studies, especially Boggs C1972) , Philips 
..(19 7^) » and Lein (1975), have called attention t| the contrast between the* 
individually oriented interactive style of the 'Standard classroom, and 
the collectively oriented interactions of minority children in their own - 
subcultural settings, \ The children in the above mentioned, studies , native 



Hawaiian* American Indian, and migrant American Black, were found to be 

, loathe to compete against oniy another in the presence oft an lidult author^ 

\ ■ , y- v - - - - - - - r : - - -J— ^ x ^ 

ity f specifically in the language game of the standard classroom. Knowing 

that it is ^ few chllfiren^who dominate the diseussiori inmost classrooms 
one might relate this observation to the collectivization of subordinate 
children in classrooms generally, Robert s (1970) analyzed various mani- 
festations of the problem of control in urban junior high school class- 
rooms. Teachers tended, ^o conduct question-and-answer sessions or Indiv- 
idualized work-in neither case utilising and developing the students 1 
relationships to 1 one another. Even the relatively rare "group work" ob- 
. served was used as a device fot funneling; Qprrect answers to a teacher, 
* or for pitting one group against another, Roberts ^interpreted the stud- 
ents 1 responses as group reactions nonetheless! ^ 



/. 



e Structurally, apathetic groups are fragmented assortments — 
of persons united in one purpose! 4If we can * t be trusted to 
relate t© each other, we will not relate to the teacher , In 
contrast to the silence of this covert rejection, -thi o%er^ 
Reaction against authority produces a structure consisting of 
strong subgroups, each with one aim: Destroy authority and 
nullify the structure of one-to-one interaction with' the? 
. teacher i (Roberts, 1970, p. 84) „ 

It is interesting to examine in the light of the above discussion ^ 
the Oregon^JjjDirect Instruction) program of fiereiter, Engelmann, and Becker, 
which has produced the strongest academic achievement test gains of ( the 

various programs in Project Follow" Through (Kennedy, 1978)/ The program 

• r ■>■? ■<:.; ''y'*^ , t .... >>; ,. t ^.^— / jl-^. . ■, 

Enfuses the traditional classroom recitation and seatwork settings with 

......... ^ . , . , 

behavior modification practiced. The seatwork assignments are called 

* \ 
"take homes", signifying that they will be taken home af ter they have , 

been completed correctly— a switch' on "homework 11 that is often the oc- 
casion for failure at home. The take homqs are programmed, On a given 



ire 

day they can generally be done in whatever order each chi 



Id determines. 
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ttt between recitation periods. Otherwise, the ^api lierne setting resembles 
the cemventWnal sea twork, setting. The recitations, too, are programmed 



to produce high rates of correct responses to concept and "skill patterned > # 

'. ■ , j - - ' • ■ v ■ 

but still single answer, questions. The recitations involve mass phoraj ; 

chanting* Children also recite individually on command, but there is ho 

ghand wving /to be selected by the teacher, The behavior of the teacher 

/is prescribed as closely as that of the pupils , 

The fact that three quarters of the day in these classrooms ±& al^ 

Seated language arts and arithmetic, coupled with the fact that much 

/ * ■ * . ■ • . 

hi this time is spent in the relatively on^task recitation Settings , is 

the simplest explanation for the achievement results of the Oregon program. 

Apart from the achievement question, the somewhat higher support conditions 

in the seatwork setting, and the positive cast of the recitations, especi- 

ally the collective responding, appear to reduce the disorder -and alien-^ 

y , " x 

ation commonly* fouttd. in classrooms with minority children* On the other 
hand, the Oregon program's exclusively standard English orientation rejects 
the language of the children's cultures (Hill, 1977) and its. total pro- 
graming allows for no differentiation among thef children, except in the 
rate at which different groups in the classroom progress. 

It is probably no accident that the highest achieving program in • 
Follow Through most closely resembles, and builds upon, the traditional * 
classroom Ccf* ^tailings, 1974), Intriguingly, the teachers whom Stallingi 
Cop, cit.) had observed implementing the Oregon program most in accord- 
ance with the model expressed the most dissatisfaction with it! One might 
speculate that the model had enabled them to increase control of their 
classes and thus to resolve the major concerns of Fuller f s initial teachr* 
ing phase, and that the teachers then were ready to change toward a more 
differentiated, child oriented classroom. _ ' 

3 
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- * An example *o£ the latter cAn b§ understood as 'a further variant, let 

us Bay an outgrowth, of thf standard classroom* Marshall (1972) reports 

- —- : t- . • -" ' w \ - » ;_• ■ / . 

his* struggle to establish a nonauthoritarian discipline in a sixth grade 

classroom in an inner-city, low-income Black immunity • During a first, 
turbulent year the iiassroom yawed back and forth between teacher control 
from the front of the room and peer control from the back* Slowly, in 
a second and third\year' with nev students, a learning stations 'approach 
evolved, shaped almost as much by jthe students as by the teacher, * Marshall 
■summarizes the major differences of the system from the conventional class- 
room as follows i ' • 

1, . Kids sit-in groups spread around the room rather than in rows, 

2. Worksheets in seven subject areas (Math, English, Social 1 
Studies, Spelling, Creative Writing, General, and Reading) 
are put in pockets scattered around the outside of the room 
every morning Monday through. Thursday, . 

. < - \ • " - 

3. On these station days, the students are free to move around ^ 
the room and do the . worksheets in any order they like as • 

long as they finish all seven by the end of the day, 

4, The teacher 's role is- not one of controlling the clasp or 
teaching seven subjects (or even one) at /the fror>t^f the 
r.oom, buf rather: (a) writing worksheets for seven subjects* 
the night before and running off copies first thing in the 
morning; (b) moving around the room during the station time 
helping people with the work and any other problems; c (c) plan- 
ning other- activities for the remaining part ^of the day after 
the stations are finished; (d) correcting the stations with 

$ the whole class in the last hour of the day; arid (e) evalu-^ 
ating progress in. the traditional subjects with tests every 
Friday* ; ' : 

Marshall f s documentations-students 1 writing, sample worksheets , and 

.-. ^ . .. .. f . , . . _ . 

photographs of the classroom—show a* high level of adaptation between 

........... y = ■ # ■ ■ •-• • . . . . 

teacher and students, for example in the accomodation of concept and skill 

( - 

instruction to students* concerns (the reason for writing the worksheets 
the night before they were to be u«ed) , Marshall systematically linked 
everyday events to more general categories of thought, * His students * 
started out behaving no less obstreperously than Herndon's, but in the 
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efld their Intelligence and sociability were directed mors toward educational 

.v r' ; : ■'"4; y .•■ . „ ■ • 

goals, . | ' . ■ : * ' ' .■ ' • ^ ' ^ 

- - - '■; — ^— — - - - -- ■ - ■ ■ - • . . 5 ^ : = . -- - . ... : _t... ^. _t 

Open classrooms represent a still greater departure from. the conven- 
tional classroom /particularly in the wider range of options fopf activ- 
* ity they generally give* their greater use of manipulative materials, and, 
more or less following 1 from- t-hese- conditions » thd lesser time they al- 



locate to academic instruction (Crannis, ^978} , As. open classrooms tend 
to ^e concentrated in the primary grades a coi||^lion to .Marshall 1 s class*- 
room might ba inappropriate. Theoretically, however open clasii^gs $ra 
an alternative at any grade level. What Is important tO| notice here 4r i^ r 
firsts that they optimize the possibility of the pupils*, especially 
younger children's, regulating their interactions through concrete activ- 



ities,* Ross, Zimiles* and Gerstein (1976) observed much higher frequencies 

-.'* ". v * 

s;v * 

of interaction, especially initiated by children, in nine opfen classrooms 
than in four traditional^ classrooms , 3 all of which classrooms were in 
public schools In, lower-income Inner-city neighborhoods, Similar findings^ 
obtained for two M de^|lop^ental" (Bank Street) and two traditional class- 



rooms in £ mlddle-income schools, 
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•when the content of the^teteractions is more closely analyzed, * 
important qualitative differences among the four groups ^are seen, 
In the elassifboms of the traditional groups, for example, a much 
larger* proportion of all Gives Information Interactions was cori- 
earned with rote and routine behaviors compared to cla^s^ooms of 
the non traditional groups. In both jion traditional groups, too* 
most of the cognitive statements were distributed among subcate^ 
* gories representing higfier-level behaviors, The proportion of 
questioning behavior that dealt with routine inquiries was highest 
in the Traditional Lower group and lowest in the Developmental 
'Middle group . The traditional groups 1 expressive interactions 
more often involved expressions of need (social, physical » and 
^skrrejlatedK whereas the nontraditional groups had a greater ^ 
proportion of expression of preferences, of feelings and attl- 
tudes, and of concern for others. The targesJC differences in 
subcategory patterns, occurred in relation to the, category con- 
cerned with representational and symbolic behavior. Virtually 
- all of .the interactions- of the two traditional groups involved 
> reading-drill activities , b while the Sulk of these behaviors in 
the Developmental Middle group and a sizable proportion of those - 
of the Open Lower group included forms of dramatic and creative 



• V 

( 



J ■ '. expression and a, much wider variety of experience involving 

*s?tabolization% '(Boss, Zimiles, and Ger stein, 197 ft* pp. 47-48) 

... • ' V • ' , 

'j .... » . V . 

f • ■: Erom a questionnaire .survey of children in two parochial middle 



schools in lower-income neighborhoods, one a^ open and one a traditional 
* school-, Franks s . 4 .Wisnier, and Dillon (1924} found that the open- school 
• ' ' ,' children judged each othpr as good or Bad students more t on the -Basis of 

factors related to peer interaction, whereas traditional school ehftdren 
emphasized conformity to teacher authority and de-emphasized attributes 
important' to peer endeavors, 16, was also found that the labeling pro- 
' cess was relatively rigid in the traditional school, the labels good and 
ba,d- being distributed among a smaller proportion of children than in the ■ 

open school. • '' • ^ 

Our discussion of the culture of classrooms with minority students 
has lad us into discussing alternatives to the standard classroom, in 
part to demonstrate that the way is is supposed to be isjiot the way iH^. 
. has to be. However, it* could be fateful tjo ignore students', -and their y 
• parents', ideas of what school is supposed to be. Berth (1972) has 
chronicled the fa^Lure of a rush into open education in efhe inner-city 
elementary school. Marshall took great' care to arrive it a classroom sys- 
■ tern that was -meaningful to his students and thejr parents. Bernstein 

C1977) particularly has raised the question of Whether the more "visible" 
pedagogy of the traditional classroom might not have more currency Jor 
lower-income children than the relatively "invisible" pedagogy of (the 
. open* classroom— though Bernstein's analysis, is oriented' to British society 
and cannot easily be translated into American terms, l|%f"" 

Much of what we have written here about, in effect, the classroom's 
stereotyping behavior patterns for majority and minority students, applies 
to the roles of boys and girls in classrooms, Lee and Kedar (1974) have 
' specifically argued that teachers favor docile behavior in their attempts 
0 to cope with the crowding of children in the classroom, and that this re- 

FRir -\ J 6 < I 



suits* in note positive sanctions fo* girls f , and maim negative for boys,* 

, - <■ . . ■ , ■ • ' . * j ■ ' 

traditional* sex roles* Lightfoot (1976) has Galled further attention to 



tfie double jeopardy of young'~t5l^'£k~girls^^ho-Tnay^learn a TOre-agressl^e-— 
coping ityle outside of school, and thus do not conform to the nqrm of 
girls from the majority culture. ^ 

From Goodlad and Klein's study ^ suiraarized at the outset of our 
chapter, it would be surmised, that alternatives to the standard classroom 
are very scarce* at lelfst by behavioral standards* We have argued, in* 
deed, that there are reasons to expect them to continue to be scarce, 
Epstein and McPartland (1977* 1978), however, from a questionnaire survey 
of 7361 students in the elementary^ and secondary schools of a county publi 
school system, did find substantial variation between schools on a measure 
of what they called "formal school structural properties of openness:" 
individualization of instruction, control of student * conversation and move 

tr- ' . ■* j 1 

mentTj control of student assignments, and frequency of supervision of 1 
student assignments, These properties were only slightly-associated with 

*the open plan architecture of some of the schools, but might be attributed 
to the extensive developmental efforts of the school system in question, 
The schools did not differ significantly on what Epstein and McPartland 
^all "informal openness", including whether teachers expected originality | 

,and' personal ^opinions in students 1 classwork, as opposed to close con- 
formity to their own directions and ideas, and whether teachers reserved 
most of the decision-making prerogatives for themselves or extended de- 
cision-making opportunities informally to students, Still, while 'there 

» was not between school vacation on informal openness, there was within * 
school variation* on this measure. Furthermore, the Informal properties 
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. ware strongly associated with nonae'ademic student outcomes such as self- 
■ reliance "and attitudes toward school, while the formal properties were 



found to; have only a email effect on these outcomes. (Academic achieve- 

J '* * 

it was not affected by either set qf properties.) The socio-economic . ^ 
Status of the students was controlled far in these analyses. 

Reasoning from the lack of differences in informal openness between 
the open and" traditional schools * Epstein and tfcFartlaiyl suggest that 
teacher personality might have contributed to the wi thin-school' differences 
f in informal openness. This would bring us back to Fuller f s idea of teachers 1 

developmental stages,, and our realisation of th^ fundamental constraints 
on teachers* yielding control over classroom events. * : ' . , 

A recent study by Moos (1978) differentiates secondary school. class- 
rooms more broadly than the Epstein and Mclartland study, add might be 

taken as a "state of the art" example of the measurement of' classroom ' ' 

__, ^_ - i 

elimkte 4 *. Moos administered th^ Classroop Environment Scale (CES) to stud- 



ents in 200 classrooms from 3§ schools, including, public general high > 
schools, vocational, private, and .alternative. high schools, and junior 
high, schools, located in a variety of communities on the East and West 
coasts of -the United States, The CES consists of 90 true-false items 
which fall into nine different sub^-scales, each of which measures stud- 
ents 1 perceptions of the emphasis on one -dimension of classroom climate* 
Analysis of the students' responses yielded five distinct clusters of 
classrooms: control oriented (47 classrooms) 1 J' change <^iented (44 class- 
rooms)! affiliation oriented (26 classro^Ss) , task oriented (47-^blassrooms) , 
and competition oriented (32 classrooms) , Four classrooms coulc^not be 
located in any cluster. One of the interesting details of these patterns - v 



is that wlthiri two of the clusters, affiliation oriented and t^sk oriented, 
there were two subclusters, one with an above average, and the other with 
a below™ v^rage, ^emphasis qn teacher control; while .within the competi- 
tion oriented cluster, there were three subciustars, one having an above 
average p another an average, and the third a* below average, emphasis on 
teacher control. Thus variations on control continue to be central in 
Moos' more fine-grained analysis/ The competition oriented subcluster 
with average teacher control was further distinguished from the other 
two competition 'Subclusters in having a greater than average emphasis on 
"teacher support" or personal-affective teaeher-stude^ relationships. 
Moos labels this a "supportive 1 * 1 competition-oriented type, as opposed to- 
the "structurer" and "unstructured" competltioTteorientedj* types of the 
other two of these subclusters* 5 ''• V - li 

Moos also; administered a questionnaire asking the. students how sat-* 

/: *.«. ■ ■- • % ( . .". . •. 

isfied they wfere* with their school, their, class, the other students in 

the class , their/- teacKfer; /arid their learning in the class. Analyses of 

variance were conducted -to Ascertain the extent to which* these five student 

satisfaction va^i^les ^discriminated among botn the five clusters and the 

'' . * , „* / . ■" - 

nine subclusters. Satisfaction with school did not significantly dif- 

■■': I, ; V ; . ■ V ' C;i 

fje'rentiate i^Hkther .an^al^sis. , However, each of the other satisfaction 

variables significantly differentiated among class ypes in both sets- W? r 

; " . " * ' . 1 <*/ ■ ' ■ ' . ' 

analyses. We, notice the parallel to Epstein ani^jCcP art land's findings, 
\ " - ■ " i -'V " . 1 

More spevific.ally on what amount to the within-school differences, 



Students in *contiroL. oriented classes were the least , . 
* satisfied -with the class y? the ted che-r , and" the amount of ^ 
material they were learning. A similar ^ttern of results 
occurred in ^the, structured task oriented classes and, '-to a 
'somewhat lesser extent, in the unstructured competition 6*1^1- 
ented and' affiliation oriented classes. Students were^relatively 
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bfghly satiaf led; ^ith^ th^ 'class and^ tfte- ^eWchet^n in- 
fteysuti^n Vori#^ orfepted 
elasgesy Siitprfsi^giy^ ? StUJd£nfcs; in" task or ien Wa class~ 
rodtoa 4 f eil 1; they! 1^ 

however , , t he £ iris s mi 3, i eu may have lad to higher .expee- <k' t ! 

tatdpttji .'^Qut;rt%V'a)UbUnt they should be learning* / Finally * ' i-. 
students, .liked each , o ther mdre in velasses which Emphasized 
Btudtet-studeAt^affiliation, (Moos* 1978, p%60) * : V 

Moos;' discussion of the£e f indirigs emphasizes the^diseovery. of kV 



classrooms "almost exclusively oriented toward teacher control of student 

• •• - v ' *V , ' 1 , ' , 

behavior", -and the finding 'that students — and teachers— "were in general, 

* r ' . . ? , . ■ 1 f : ■: . v r *• , 

"more satisfied with innovation oriented than with control oriented * 
classes'." *'*.,'. t . 'y ;. '.i ; \[. .'. .V. Vv. *" ' v- ; 

Further, ' .- ; : '/vv f ; ?- f : .' • ; *' \ ]:>.' 

nf : the relative degree .of structure and support was/ very. lw~ 

port ant .in Moderating Student arid teacher satisfaction in 4 the ^ 
. ' • other ^ three types of ^classesi the results suggest t^a^struc^,. f ; 
" ... : " ture is basically positively related to student and' teacher* ; ; ; 

satisfaction, unless, that ' structure - is rigidly imposed on ^ v./. 
Students in a , non-support iye context. [ A moderate degree of ' \ ■ 

structure (particularly clarity of expectations)' in a class 
oriented toward student -student interaction and /or teacher 
tt support relates positively to student j^jolvement and satis- '} 
faction and ^ to a somewhat 'lesser extent, teacher satisfaction 
afc well. These results highlight the negative implications of 
c|aMsroom disruption and' lack of teacher prepair^dness, as well . 
a$> the importance of structure around rules p and the predicta- < * 
bliity of the environment . A classroom that is "out of control" 
is iV not a pleasant experience for either teachers or students. 

Che evidence f rom the task oriented classrooms/ Indicates 
Bhe degree of classroom structure c#n become too rigid 
pn-supportlve. In these classes* students, aijfd teachets 
generally more satisfied with 1 the unstructurrd.- than the 
'structured suUt,3pes\ this is not related to tea'dlter control v .= ^ 
per se, since tne 'fenphasis in this area was slightly higher - ■ 
in the s t r uc ture^^gppet i t io n oriented than in the ^structured; ;> 
"ti^ { ^ii&nt^d^^^m~ the .difference, is in the pve&all cqn-.' 
text in. Vijitf^tne ^Ontrol^ occurs. The structural^ competition- 
orien%e^^asses, placed more fimphasis oh student affiliation,, 
tfacheif^support and innovation than the structured task oriented 
classel, Thus, the same "objective" level of teacher control 
may be perceived as more restrictive and rigid in settings -V 1 ■ 'jte* 
.which lack emphasis on the relationship ^dimensions. Conversely, 
an eiuphasis - on organization ana* structure may be perceived 
positively in settings wljich are* also moderately warm and 
supportive. (Ibid,, p* 63-64) W 




We began this chapter with the observation that classrooms every* 
where are "different 11 and the "same"* Our analysis attended first to 
the sameness of classrooms* but in these last pages it has recognized 
more the differences between classrooms , How can classrooms bg both 
same an^ different We suggest that this is largely a matter of point 
of view* When classrooms are compared With other settings* including the 
alternative educational settings that are the reference points for the 
Goodiad and Klein and the Martin Report judgments, they appear to be 
more same than different* When classrooms are compared against them- 
selves* the judgments ^implicitly accept the. constraints of the classroom 
situation, and differences stemming more from the students' and the 
teachers 1 styles become more prominent* Moos in his use of the term 
"relative" to characterize different levels of student satisfaction, and 
his discussion of the importance of structure in the classroom* recog- 
nizes the boundaries of the classroom situation. 

The filing of differences does not diminish the need to explore al- 
ternatives to the classroom. Our analysis of the classroom situa^ • 
ation Has made us more aware of how far-reaching alternatives to the class- 
room might have to be in order to develop fundamentally different educat- 
ional possibilities* It may be that the most significant chafiges in class- 

i J* 4 

■ i 

rooms would only be possible if the basic conditions of schooling^-again 
we i§ean the pupil teacher ratio , the fixed time frames and academic 
testing — Were so altered that the standard classroom simply would not work * 
This is a different way of rendering J: he conclusions reached by Goodiad 
and Klein and the Martin Report, One wonders what effect a new under- 
standing of these things will have upon education* 
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